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Collective Notes 

If you’re wondering why you 
haven’t received an LNS packet lately, 
it’s because we went on vacation for 
two weeks. Sorry we forgot to tell you 
in our last packet. 

Next week the entire LNS staff will 
be back in action for another year of 
hard work. 

In this week’s packet we have two 
long eyeopening interviews. One is 
with Sarah Montgomery, a member of 
Parents of Lesbians and Gay Men in 
New York City, who brings 79 years of 
experience, a left perspective and 
memories of women’s political and 
social struggles early in the century to 
bear on her current gay liberation ac- 
tivities. 

The second is an interview with a 
French mercenary who fought with the 
army defending Rhodesia’s white 
minority regime and clarifies many of 
the developments that have been in the 
headlines lately. These include the 
murder of missionaries and invasions 
of Mozambique by Rhodesian troops; 
the growing strength of the guerrilla 
movement and the involvement of 
South African troops and weapons 
provided by the western powers in the 
conflict. 

You may also find our article on the 
last week of anti-nuclear actions of 
use, as it gathers together information 
from a number of places around the 
country to which you may not have 
easy access. 


Anti-Nuclear Actions 

(continued from page 4) 

history of any number of plants 
operated by the nuclear power in- 
dustry. 

“We are really pleased with the ac- 
tion,” reported a woman at the 
Abalone Alliance office as did staff 
persons at other centers coordinating 
the week’s anti-nuclear actions. “Near- 
ly 500 people were committed 
enough. . .to undergo arrest. And 
we’re part of a world-wide movement. 
We’ve gotten telegrams of support 
from all over the world.” □ 

The burgeoning anti-nuclear move- 
ment has more actions planned for the 
near future — at the Shoreham Nuclear 
plant on Long Island; at a Morris , Il- 
linois atomic plant; and at Seabrook , 
New Hampshire for the anticipated 
renewal of construction and transport 
by barge of the pressure vessel that 
would house the reactor's radioactive 
fuel. 



See photos , 

An Interview 
with Sarah Montgomery: 
Suffragist, Leftist 
and Gay Activist 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— In gay 
demonstrations that have filled streets 
across the country since the first suc- 
cessful anti-gay referendum in Dade 
County, Florida a year ago, one small 
organized contingent has assumed a 
significance disproportionate to its 
numbers. In the year when right-wing 
forces initiated an anti-gay campaign 
under the battle cry of “saving our 
children,” members of various Parents 
of Gays chapters “came out” to rebut 
the homophobic forces. 

LNS recently sought out the Parents 
of Lesbians and Gay Men (formerly 
Parents of Gays) in New York City, 
hoping to talk with parents about the 
organization, their own process of 
“coming out” as the parent of a les- 
bian or gay man, and the continuing 
organized presence of anti-gay forces. 
The path led to the Lower East Side 
apartment of Sarah Montgomery— an 
apartment filled with objects and pla- 
ques from many cultures and countries 
and from more than 50 years’ commit- 
ment to political issues and organiza- 
tions, among them gay liberation and 
Parents of Gays. 

Montgomery, now 79, came to the 
gay movement through great personal 
loss: her son Charlie and his lover John 
committed a double suicide five years 
ago when a major setback in John’s 
career, because of his sexual orienta- 
tion, became a “last straw.” At the 
ages of 46 and 48, having been gay for 
many years before there was much of a 
movement to support them, they had 
all they could take of isolation, guilt, 
set-backs and secrecy. “They were 
murdered,” in effect, “by this 
homophobia,” she says, “and for that 
I can never forgive this society.” 

Montgomery had known of her 
son’s sexual orientation before that, 
even lived with Charlie and John in San 
Francisco so as to learn “what it means 
to be gay in a homophobic world.” 
Her perspective is also based on a long 
history of activism on many 
fronts — from suffrage parades and 
demonstrations in the early years of the 
century to attempts to get sex educa- 
tion into the D.C. schools to anti- 
fascist, anti-racist, and labor organiz- 
ing campaigns— that enrich her par- 
ticipation in the gay movement. 

As it turns out, hers is not a 
“typical” experience. It is, instead, a 
rare and valuable one which all began, 
she recalls, when she was young, listen- 
ing with great interest to suffrage talk 
in her household and beginning to 
discover what it meant to be female in 
those days. 


Early Years: 

“Women Were Just A Zero” 

It was the second decade of* the 
1900’s, Philadelphia, where feminists 
and Quakers were agitating for 
women’s right to vote and holding 
meetings in kitchens and 
parlors— among them Sarah’s 
parents’. Her brother and sister 1 ’could 
have cared less,” she says, ”but I went 
and listened to everything.” 

What she learned early on was the 
low value put on women, ”We were 
just a zero, . .We had no rights to own 
property in our own name, no rights 
over our children. I sat in a sociology 
class and heard it discussed whether 
women’s brains were big enough to 
vote. . .And I was told that if women 
got the vote it would break up the 
family. So many of the things I’m now 
hearing about the gay movement, I 
heard about our right just to vote. . .1 
was pretty angry. But terribly in- 
terested. And I identified.” 

Sarah began to march in local and 
national suffrage demonstrations 
along with family members and to 
hand out suffrage leaflets to 
boyfriends who came to visit. 

If the family environment encourag- 
ed her to join the suffrage movement, 
some of her ideas developed in spite 
rather than because of her upbringing. 
“What we women were trained in very 
young,” Montgomery relates “was 
that no decent women enjoyed sex. On- 
ly whores and loose women. That’s 
what they said, my mother and my 
aunts, and they meant it. . .Judeo- 
Christianity plus Puritanism made sex 
itself evil, not just gay sex. I was train- 
ed that it was wrong. Why I didn’t fall 
for that crap, I don’t know.” 

Montgomery’s name for her early 
experiences as a female and a suffragist 
is “the whiplash of oppression 
really.” The effect, she says, is that 
having known that whiplash, “and be- 
ing told you were of no value what- 
soever, I think from then on I iden- 
tified with all oppression. Now I have 
to face the fact of life that not 
everybody reacts that way. That people 
who have known terrible oppression 
themselves turn right around and op- 
press somebody else. But it didn’t work 
that way with me. It worked just the 
opposite.” 

An uncle who was Jewish made her 
aware of anti-semitism, she says. She 
also remembers supporting “a large 
Black movement against police brutali- 
ty in Washington, D.C. “We couldn’t 
get one single word into the press no 
matter what they did to the Black 
people. You know the white officers 
used to go through the Black neighbor- 
hood, get out of their cars and the 
women would be standing in their 
doors and they’d just break their arms! 
Just to keep her in her place!” 

The Depression, 

A Discovery, the Party 
Sarah married an economist who 
became one of the first heads of the 
corporate watch dog agency, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


During the Depression she was able to 
observe both the public ravages of the 
economy and what happened to her 
husband and other New Dealers in the 
upper echelons of government. 

”1 kept asking uncomfortable ques- 
tions about the economy,” she recalls. 
Which were: “here we are, the richest 
nation in the world, with people starv- 
ing to death by the White House 
(World War I veterans came en masse 
to Washington to get a bonus for 
veterans. And they were starving!) And 
we’re killing the pigs, destroying the 
corn, filling the valleys full of 
oranges. . .And my husband kept tell- 
ing me ’read Adam Smith.’ Well I read 
Smith and Adam Smith told me what 
was happening before my very eyes 
couldn’t possibly ever happen. So that 
didn’t satisfy me.’ 

“So my cousin— I dont’t mind this 
now, but at one time I couldn’t have 
told you — kept sending me the [Com- 
unist Party’s] Daily Worker. Finally I 
said, ‘For heaven’s sake, stop sending 
me that paper. It’s only telling me what 
I can see with my own eyes and am liv- 
ing every day of my own life.’ 

“So then she sent me State and 
Revolution [by Lenin] and Radek’s 
Dialectical Materialism. So here I was, 
nine miles stuck in the country, a 
housewife, my husband telling me I 
was all whacky, and I thought State 
and Revolution was talking directly to 
me. It was describing exactly what my 
husband was going through. That 
capitalism will not let you tell the truth. 
That it will destroy you if you try. And 
I saw the New Dealers fired by the 
dozens if they didn’t lie and follow the 
big business interests. All by myself. I 
had never met a communist. While I 
was making the beds and sweeping the 
floors I was studying Value , Price and 
Profits and Wage Labor and Capital." 

Soon afterwards, like thousands of 
others in her generation during the 
30’s, Montgomery joined the Com- 
munist Party, where she was to work 
for 35 years while raising three 
children. Montgomery remembers liv- 
ing “absolutely isolated” in the more 
intense periods of anti-communism 
and FBI repression, and months at a 
time when FBI agents “parked outside 
my apartment house and watched 
everybody that came and went. My 
[son] Charlie used to have to go over 
the back fence to get out of the 
house. . .He was left wing because of 
me. He lost two jobs because of my ac- 
tivities.” 

It was not until later in her life, and 
through the personal fact of her son’s 
gayness, not party programs or policy, 
that Montgomery began to connect 
with the issues of gay liberation and to 
realize other sources of set-backs and 
tension in her son’s life. 

In the Gay Community 

“There was no gay movement when 
my child knew he was gay at 13. There 
was nobody to back him. . .Charlie 
told me he was cruising at 16 on 42nd 
Street. . .Charlie’s fear of exposure 
was so terrible. He was always refus- 
ing big jobs, and I never knew why. He 
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tried twice to kill himself, always with 
the words, ‘my family [his wife and the 
children that were part of his reason 
for marrying] will be better off without 
me.’ And 1 didn’t know why.” 

When Charlie finally told his mother 
he was gay, at 35, “it wasn’t difficult 
for me to accept my child,” she 
assures. I read the Well of Loneliness 
[an early lesbian novel] when I was 
young. And it stuck in my mind all 
these years. . .” She recalls how she 
soon was telling “all my family and all 
my friends. I was a fighter if I thought 
a thing was right.” 

But though Montgomery had known 
gay people all her life, and thought that 
“the thing was right,” she had never 
known “what it means to be gay in a 
non-gay world.” She decided to find 
out. 

“I went out and lived with him and 
his lover on Polk Street, that’s the 
heart of the gay ghetto in San Fran- 
cisco. I had the sense to say to my 
child, ‘teach me,’ because if it was my 
child I wanted to know what his life 
had been and what it meant to him and 
how deeply rooted it was and what it 
was like being gay in a homophobic 
world. 

“And he and his lover John proceed- 
ed to teach me with no holds 
barred. . .They didn’t spare me 
much. . .We had many, long talks far 
into the night. . .And they marched me 
into all the gay bars. I always had one 
on one side of me and one on the other. 

I went to the SIR (Society for In- 
dividual Rights) meetings— which was 
big in San Francisco. Always right up 
to the front row.” 

One especially memorable time a 
group of them were at one of the 
bars— “not one of the darkest of 
bars — and in came a whole bunch of 
leather men. And my son’s wife 
Amy came running to me, ‘Let’s get 
out of here, it’s the police, we’re being 
raided!’ I said, ‘Oh, Amy, that’s just 
the leather boys.’ And I thought 
Charlie and them would die laughing. 
Here was I instructing Amy!’ ” 

Parents of Lesbians and Gay Men 

Ultimately it was a sense of not 
wanting to betray “the two men who 
taught me everything” that led Mont- 
gomery to join Parents of Gays after 
their deaths, though the first meetings 
especially made her “really break up 
inside.” 

Now when she talks about the five 
years of meetings and the new parents 
who come, it is with a mixture of 
dismay at the anti-gay attitudes ex- 
pressed and self-reproval for her occa- 
sional failure to empathize: 

“I once said I would never be shock- 
ed again at parents’ attitudes, but I’ve 
been shocked at parents. No, I am not 
shocked. We’ve all been raised in a 
homophobic world. . .Most people are 
raised to consider it a sin, if they’re 
religious; a crime, legally; or sick. And 
the parents blame themselves. 

“. . .We have a very unstructured 
meeting. After a speaker we have ques- 
tions and then we turn the meeting 


mainly over to what we call ‘the new 
parents.’ And very often the parent 
will cry the whole first meeting. 

“There are different stages of accep- 
tance in our parents’ meetings. The 
first acceptance is that they’ve come. 
That’s a big, big step. We always praise 
them highly that they have had the 
courage to come to a meeting. We 
know how big a step that is. 

“The next is: ‘I love my own child, 
but. . .’ Now, the getting over that 
‘but’ is a lot harder. The need to love 
your own child is very real. It’s basic. 
But to accept homosexuality is a dif- 
ferent matter. That takes a lot 
longer. . . 

“We parents naturally want our 
children not to suffer. That’s natural. 
But you can’t take that to the point 
where you control that child’s life. 
There are lots of unemployed that are 
not gay. The Black people are still 
struggling. There is still anti-semitism. 
There’s still all kinds of things that 
people are oppressed by. . . 

“After the parents get to accept 
homosexuality fully, then they are 
ready to go out and speak in public and 
on tv.” 

* * * 

Sarah Montgomery leans forward 
with intensity in the lattice-backed 
couch at moments as she talks about 
her life. She’s slightly built, has her 
hair pulled back, wears an unusual 
political button— a triangular broach 
pin of pink stone, resembling the pink 
triangles that identified homosexuals in 
the concentration and extermination 
camps of Nazi Germany. 

“Why do I wear my pink triangle 
and I’m never without it? Because it is 
both my anti-fascist fight as well as my 
gay liberation fight. And I’m very 
proud. I never go without my pink 
triangle. Because it combines two of 
my battles.” 

A cult of masculinity including a 
fierce antipathy to homosexuality were 
key points in the Nazi’s ideological 
program for “saving” the German 
people. They began putting that pro- 
gram into action in earnest soon after 
consolidating their power — first target- 
ing institutions devoted to the study of 
sexuality, next homosexuals within top 
circles of the party itself, then gays in 
the general population with the goal, in 
Gestapo leader Himmler’s words, to 
“entirely eliminate” homosexuals in 
Germany and German-occupied coun- 
tries. Though the number of gays who 
died in the camps or were exterminated 
is difficult to estimate, recent calcu- 
lations by the Protestant Church of 
Austria place the number at 220,000. 

But while the Nazis, as one part of a 
total program, were initiating their 
campaign of terror against homosex- 
uals, the leadership in the USSR, to 
which Montgomery and many others 
looked for an example, was reinstating 
anti-abortion, “pro-family,” and anti- 
homosexual laws and policies that the 
Bolsheviks had eliminated earlier in 
their efforts to sweep away the Tsarist 
past. Linking homosexuality with the 


genuine fascist threat it was facing 
from Europe, the Soviet leadership 
conducted mass arrests of gays in at 
least four cities in January 1934 and 
announced a law in March providing 
for up to eight years in jail for male 
homosexuality. Regarding this history, 
Montgomery has some of the conflicts 
frequently felt by leftist gays and gay 
supporters; she deals with them by in- 
sisting on her allegiance to both the gay 
movement and the socialist cause, at- 
tempting to protect both. 

The position today in many of the 
socialist countries, she mil say, “is that 
there are no gay people. Now I main- 
tain that if that’s a political statement, 
that is beautiful. Your sex life has 
nothing to do with whether you can 
build socialism or not. But if it’s a 
scientific statement, it’s a lot of crap. 
Because it’s obvious there are gay peo- 
ple everywhere. They’re not going to 
disappear off the face of the earth.” 

The Future 

Gays may, though, “make them- 
selves invisible.” It has happened 
before, in Sarah Montgomery’s 
memory, and could happen again in 
this country “as our economy becomes 
so confused and shattered.” 

She describes how it might take 
place: “The ruling class has to mobilize 
because of the economy. And they 
usually strike at the weakest link first, 
that they feel pretty sure of gaining a 
lot of popular support. One group that 
will be terribly persecuted are the 
Blacks. They have token support, only, 
even now. But they are extremely and 
completely vulnerable, because they 
are so visible. 

“Now the gay movement can 
become invisible again. Then it loses its 
strength. If they’re driven back into the 
closet— that’s all Anita Bryant is ask- 
ing you know. . .But that means 
homophobia is in the saddle. I happen- 
ed to hear her on TV. I listen to the 
enemy because I must know what 
they’re saying. Her contention is that 
she loves homosexuals. But who needs 
that kind of love? And she will pray for 
them, if they will become quiet and not 
‘flaunt it.’ But that’s what has caused 
the myths and lies to persist so many 
centuries.” 

Even in a single lifetime, the “myths 
and lies” repeat themselves. Mont- 
gomery recalls “a women’s lib parade” 
a few years ago: “I was walking along, 
feeling quite happy, and who was lean- 
ing across the railing at me? Other 
women shaking their fists at me, saying 
‘what you need is a man!’ And I 
thought, ‘Oh my goodness, haven’t 
they learned anything?’ I had heard 
that when I was 15, 16 and 17: ‘the on- 
ly reason I was a suffragist was that 1 
didn’t have a man!’ Well, the one thing 
I didn't need at 70 was another man!” 

At 79, Montgomery still walks with 
her “lesbian sisters” or rides in the 
Parents of Gays car in gay marches, 
counsels “new parents” at monthly 
meetings of the organization, and 
speaks in public — knowing that “1 
won’t possibly live to see any of the 
things I want, but at least 1 can work 
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for them. 

“If you don’t have something bigger 
and more important than your own 
particular petty world,” her philo- 
sophy goes* “you are denying 
yourself the privilege of all the vast 
variety that this world has to offer. 

“It’s becausetllike differences that I 
can be the only^entile in an all-Jewish 
community for 18 years. And learn a 
lot about Judaism that I never would 
have known otherwise. I’ll never forget 
working with the Black people and 
what their kind of oppression meant. 
And I think that living with Charlie 
and John and going into the gay world 
was such an enriching experience. I 
can’t become gay because they were, 
but it doesn’t threaten pie. Their 
gayness just enriches my life, and gives 
me another world. 

“We have only two eyes and one tiny 
life to live. And if we can share other 
worlds, our life is three times 
richer.” □ 


(See graphics .) 

Mass Rally Planned in L.A. 
to Protest Police Brutality 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The Mobiliza- 
tion to Stop Police Terror will hold a 
mass march and rally August 26 in Los 
Angeles to protest the wave of police 
brutality on the streets of that city. 
Police repression, including shootings, 
beatings, harassment and infiltration 
of political organizations has long been 
part of a pattern of organized attacks 
against Third World people in Los 
Angeles. 

So far this year, 34 civilians, most of 
them Black or Chicano, have been gun- 
ned down by the Los Angeles Police 
Department. The Police Complaint 
Bureau of the Coalition Against Police 
Abuse, one of the organizations par- 
ticipating in the mobilization, has 
received police brutality complaints at 
the rate of a hundred a month. 

“Despite the public attention fo- 
cused on police abuse in the past year, 
police policies continue essentially un- 
changed,” charged Michael Zinzun, 
committee coordinator for the 
Mobilization. “Harassment and over- 
all disrespect for the poor and minority 
communities are exactly the same.” 

An additional focus of the upcoming 
demonstration stems from recently 
disclosed information showing that 
hundreds of political groups have been 
infiltrated by agents of the Public 
Disorder and Intelligence Division of 
the Los Angeles Police Department. 
“It’s necessary that we draw attention 
to these conditions and end them,” 
said Charles Chappie, chairperson of 
the Coalition Against Police Abuse. 

The August 26 Mobilization is spon- 
sored by more than 50 community 
groups including labor, gay, leftist and 
church organizations. □ 
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New Report Refutes Claims 
of Medicaid Abortion Abuse 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Claiming that 
he is closing “loopholes” to prevent 
Medicaid abuse, HEW Secretary 
Joseph Califano recently issued new 
regulations making it even harder for 
women to obtain Medicaid funding for 
abortions. But a report released on 
August 3 by the Washington, 
D.C. -based National Abortion Rights 
Action League (NARAL) shows that 
the supposed loopholes simply don’t 
exist. . .except in the minds of those 
like Califano who would like to cut off 
abortions entirely. The report reveals 
that Medicaid abortions have already 
been almost completely eliminated, 
dropping off a dramatic 98 percent 
since the previous HEW guidelines 
went into effect in February, “loop- 
holes” and all. 

In Alabama, for example, which 
provides state funding only in cases of 
“rape, incest, severe and long-lasting 
health damage, or life endangerment,” 
the average number of abortions per 
month fell from 84 in 1977 to zero in 
1978. The report likewise documents 
the drastic decline in Medicaid abor- 
tions in 20 other states — including nine 
states (Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Nevada, Rhode Island and Wyoming) 
in which not a single HEW-funded 
abortion was performed between 
February and June of this year. 

“After reviewing the statistics,” ask- 
ed NARAL spokeswoman Karen 
Mulhauser, “how can any thinking 
person believe that the Hyde Amend- 
ment now in effect has loopholes which 
allow for abuse?” The Hyde Amend- 
ment, in effect since last August, stop- 
ped all federal funding for abortions 
except in cases of rape, incest or danger 
to the mother. It is left to individual 
states to determine whether they will 
provide state funds for poor women’s 
abortions. 

Even before the new HEW guide- 
lines, the New York Ad Hoc Pro- 
Choice Coalition estimated a year ago 
that 300,000 poor women a year would 
be denied access to legal abortion. 
Seventy percent of these women will be 
forced to seek illegal, “butcher” abor- 
tions, the Coalition estimated, and the 
other 30 percent will have to bear un- 
wanted children. 

Studies indicate that between 250 to 
600 women will die yearly from botch- 
ed, illegal abortions. And at least 
250,000 women a year will suffer 
serious complications requiring 
hospitalization after illegal abortions. 

The alleged loopholes are nothing 
other than a euphemism for putting an 
end to all legal Medicaid abortions. 
And that’s just the beginning. As Il- 
linois Republican Representative 
Henry Hyde — sponsor of the Hyde 
Amendment — openly acknowledges: 
“We don’t want to stop abortion for 
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the poor, but for all women.” 

They’re working on it. On June 13, 
the House approved much more 
restrictive language for next year, 
allowing Medicaid abortions only 
when the life of a woman is en- 
dangered, while Right-to-Life groups 
and Catholic organizations push for 
state and city laws restricting women’s 
access to abortions. 

Meanwhile, NARAL confirmed 
through its sources that Rep. Daniel 
Flood was given the HEW figures on 
the dramatic decline in Medicaid abor- 
tions prior to the June 13 vote, but 
refused to make them available during 
the floor debate. 

Califano’s restrictive regulations, ef- 
fective August 21 , now require a victim 
of rape or incest who seeks Medicaid 
funding for an abortion to disclose her 
address, the date of the incident and 
the date of the report. If another per- 
son reports the incident, he or she must 
also give a name and address. Former- 
ly, only names were required. Thus the 
new language allows for even greater 
government intervention in women’s 
lives. □ 


(See graphics.) 

Louisiana Passes 
“Strictest” Abortion Law; 
Legal Challengers Hopeful 


NEW YORK (LNS)— When anti- 
abortion forces, a local 23-year old law 
student and the Catholic hierarchy in 
Akron, Ohio succeeded in pushing a 
strict abortion ordinance through the 
City Council in February, pro-choice 
groups feared it would become a model 
for other localities. That fear was con- 
firmed in early July as the Louisiana 
legislature passed and Governor Edwin 
Edwards signed a new state abortion 
law believed to be the strictest in the 
nation. 

In Right-to-Life circles the law is 
generating “tremendous excitement.” 
They see it, in the words of Akron anti- 
abortion crusader Marvin Weinberger, 
as a possible “standard bearer for a 
new constitutional regulation of abor- 
tion.” 

The Louisiana law, slated to go into 
effect September 8, includes many pro- 
visions identical to those pushed 
through in Akron by people like 
Weinberger. As Akron City Council 
Health and Social Services Committee 
head Bob Goehler told a reporter last 
February, “I don’t want to push 
anything through that’s blatantly un- 
constitutional.” Lawyers for pro- 
choice groups have found plenty in the 
Aknon law blatant enough to mount a 
court challenge and win a temporary 
injunction. But that didn’t prevent 
many of the same measures from 
becoming Louisiana law. 

Restrictive Provisions 

In required pre-abortion counsel- 
ing, for example, an advisor must tell 
the pregnant woman that her unborn 
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child "Is a human from the moment of 
conception," must deicribe the ap- 
pearance of the fetui in detail, and 
muit warn of possible side-effeots of 
abortion euch ai depreiiion, The Loui- 
liana law alio requlrei parental con- 
tent or a court order for femalei under 
IS and parental notice or a court order 
for unmarried women under 18, 

Restrictive proviiiom unique to the 
Loulilana law impoie expemive re- 
quirement! on abortion cllnlci and 
facilities clinici and offlcei where 
abortioni are performed muit pay an 
annual $1,000 llcenie fee plui $500 for 
each phyilclan performing abortioni; 
muit provide emergency tramporta- 
tlon to a hoipltal within IS mlnutei of 
diagnoiii of medical complication; and 
muit have certified medical teiting 
laboratorlei and itandard operating 
roomi, Or, alternatively, the abortion 
clinic muit have a written agreement 
from a hoipital no more than IS 
mlnutei away for uie of operating 
facilitiei, All abortioni after the flnt 
trimeiter muit be performed In a 
hoipital. 

Uncomtltutionsl Featurei 

A remarkable ihow of concern for 
the health and well-being of women pa- 
tienti? Hardly. American Civil Liber- 
tiei Union (ACLU) lawyer Ellen 
Leitnr polnti out that Louiiisna 
regulatei virtually none of the other 
commonly-performed medloal pro- 
cedure! equally, if not more, danger oui 
than abortion— luch ai childbirth, 
minor lurgery or the treatment of 
hyperteniion, 

Pro-choice organizers and lawyeri 
believe thii diicrepancy li one among 
many uneonitltutlonal featurei, 
violating, in thii caie, the equal protec- 
tion principle. The ACLU is planning 
to challenge the Louiiiana law and ii 
currently waiting for a ruling on iti 
challenge to the Akron ordinance. 

Other uneonitltutlonal featurei of 
the lawi, layi Leltzer, who worki on 
the ACLU Reproductive Freedom Pro- 
ject in Waihington, D.C., include: the 
"informed content" description of the 
fetui ai "human life from the moment 
of conception" which tiei the law of 
the itate to a tingle religioui viewpoint; 
one-ilded Information telling for in- 
itance, of ponible depreiiion follow- 
ing an abortion but not of ponible 
depreiiion following childbirth; and 
the parental content proviiiom. (At 
leait three federal courti have ruled in 
the pait that there ii enentially no dif- 
ference between "notification" and 
content from parenti, Leitzer reporti, 
while the Supreme Court hai ruled that 
blanket parental content li unconititu- 
tlonal.) 

Convinced that they have firm legal 
ground to itand on, lawyeri voice op- 
timum that the Akron and Louiiiana 
itatutei may eventually be overturned. 
But in the meantime, local anti- 
abortion lawi modelled on the Akron 
ordinance remain at the forefront of 
the anti-abortion cruiade. Virtually 
identical lawi have already been in- 
troduced in Boiton, Chicago, 
Loulivllle and New Jersey, So women 


may well have to organize against luch 
lawi, which, if paiied, will nave to be 
defended by local government legal of- 
fleet with taxpayers' money, □ 


(Sit graphics,) 

Nuclear War, Nuclear Power 
Linked In Nationwide Actions 
Commemorating Bombings 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The 33 rd an- 
niversary of the oataclyimie bombingi 
of Hiroshima and Nagaiaki, Japan 
wai the occasion for symbolic, educa- 
tional and civil disobedience actions 
across the country dramatizing the link 
between nuclear power and nuclear 
weapons. Anti-nuclear groups focused 
on specific local demands concerning 
nuclear power and military projects in 
their areas, while commemorating ap- 
proximately 100,000 Hiroshima and 

50.000 Nagaiaki inhabitant! killed im- 
mediately by the U.S. bombi and 

400.000 more who perished from the 
blasts’ effects in the days, months and 
years following, 

For at least three groups of demon- 
strators, the actions brought mass 
arrests: at the Diablo Canyon atomic 
plant in California, 387 people were 
arrested August 6, the first day of 
nonviolent direct action, and 72 
more on August 8; at the Trojan 
nuclear power plant near Portland, 
Oregon, about 200 had been jailed by 
Wednesday, August 9 and another 79 
were expected to be taken on the 
criminal trespass charge; and police at 
the Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons 
Facility outside Denver, Colorado ar- 
rested 75, 

Local vigils, pickets, rallies, marches, 
workshops, exhibits and "die-ins" oc- 
curred In other areas, including 
Eugene, Oregon; San Francisco; New 
York City; New London, Connecticut; 
Wlicasiet, Maine; Deer Swamp, Fall 
River, Hampshire County and Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Brattleboro, 
Vermont; Concord and Seacoast, New 
Hampshire and Charleston and Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, Most of the 
sites chosen for actions are part of the 
defense or nuclear industries or the 
political structures that support them: 
Cambridge’s Draper Labs, an impor- 
tant defense contractor, for instance; 
the Peace Air Force Base and Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyards near Seacoast, 
New Hampshire; the Public Utility 
Commission rate hike hearings in 
Wlicasiet, Maine; and the site of the 
Trident nuclear submarine construc- 
tion in Quanset, Rhode Island between 
Charleston and Providence that were 
the endpoints of a four-day march, 

Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons 
Facility was a particularly dramatic site 
for the action that took place there 
August 9, the day in 1945 when a 
plutonium Implosion bomb dropped 
from a U.S, plane killed dose to 60,000 
inhabitants of Nagaiaki, Rocky Flats, 
a Department of Energy facility 
managed by Rockwell International, 
manufactures triggers for the same 


kind of bombs at a rate of three to ten 
a day, 

At servloei conducted at two plant 
gates, over 150 people commemorated 
the bombing, dropping to the ground 
for a simulated "dle-ln" and blockade 
at 11)02 a,m„ the time of day that the 
Nagasaki bomb was dropped, Demon- 
strators Daniel Bllsberg and Allan 
Oinsberg wore arrested quickly by Jef- 
ferson County police, the rest a half an 
hour later, 

Rocky Flats demonstrators had ask- 
ed Rookwell to provide Its workers 
with a paid vacation on Nagasaki Day, 
but the company refused, 

Little more than a week before the 
action, the Dtnvtr Post reported the 
findings of Jefferson County public 
health officer Dr, Carl Johnson, who 
has found chromosome changes in the 
white blood cells of 241 Rocky Flats 
workers exposed to radioactive 
materials in the weapons factory. 

In Oregon, protesters seeking a per- 
manent shutdown of the Trojan plant 
were arrested over a four or five day 
period, with each day’s confrontation 
between police and non-violent pro- 
testers climbing plant gates becoming 
more tense, according to a spokes- 
person for the Trojan Decommission- 
ing Alliance, The decision to imple- 
ment non-violent civil disobedience 
there, an organizer said, has come 
"only after many years of attempts to 
stop the development of nuclear power 
in the Pacific Northwest," 

The nuclear opponents were charged 
with criminal trespass— but so, in this 
ease, was the Portland Oeneral Electric 
Company that runs the plant, For the 
Trojan plant Is located on an ancestral 
burial ground of the Chinook Indian 
tribe, The tribe had granted the 
Alliance permission to be on its land 
and "charged" the company, not the 
protesters, with criminal trespass on its 
historic land. 

In the earthquake-prone state of 
California to the south, meanwhile, at 
least 2,000 demonstrators arrived by 
land and sea at the Diablo Canyon 
atomic plant 200 miles north of Los 
Angeles, That facility was built only 
three miles from an active offshore 
geologic fault which experts believe 
could shake the area with 10 times 
more force than the plant was designed 
to withstand, 

The Pacific Oas and Electricity com- 
pany hopes to open the plant in the 
next year despite the earthquake 
hazards; members of the Abalone 
Alliance at the non-violent direct ac- 
tion were demanding that the plant re- 
main dosed and supporting the 
development of clean, safe, demo- 
cratically-controlled energy sources, 
They leafletted workers at the site with 
Information on the dangers of low level 
radiation and the greater number of 
Jobs generated by solar energy, 

The controversial history of the 
Diablo plant also Includes a $1.06 
billion cost overrun, destruction of sea 
life at the cove near Its cooling water 
Intake structure and numerous other 
"irregularities" that checker the 
(Contlnutd on tnstds front,) 
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French “Justice”: Black Militant 
Faces Extradition 


By Schofield Coryell 

PARIS (LNS) — George Brown, a 
young Black American militant, is in 
imminent danger of being extradited to 
a prison in the U.S. as a result of a 
June 14 court decision in Paris. If the 
extradition “recommended” by the 
court is carried through by the French 
government, Brown will be shipped 
back to the U.S. to serve the two and a 
half years remaining on a 10 year old 
robbery conviction. And he might be 
hauled up on hijacking charges, even 
though French courts refused extradi- 
tion on those charges, acknowledging 
that Brown’s actions were “politically 
motivated.” 

George Brown is one of a group of 
four Black Americans who hijacked a 
plane in 1972, taking it first from 
Detroit to Miami, then Miami to 
Algiers, where they were granted 
political asylum by Algerian 
authorities. 

Before the hijacking, the four 
militants— Jean and Melvin McNair, 
Joyce Tillerson and George 
Brown— had been living in Detroit. 
They resorted to the hijacking as a spec- 
tacular protest against both American 
racism and the American war in Viet 
Nam, and in hope of joining the Inter- 
national Section of the Black Panther 
Party in Algiers. The ransom 
money — the largest sum up to that time 
in similar cases — was intended for use 
by the Black liberation movement. 

Owing to the subsequent deteriora- 
tion of relations between the Interna- 
tional Section of the Black Panther 
Party and the Algerian government, 
the four militants left Algeria and went 
to France, where they lived and worked 
(with false papers) undisturbed until 
May 1976, when the United States 
demanded their extradition. The 
French police arrested the four, pend- 
ing a hearing on the extradition de- 
mand. The hearing for the four took 
place last November. The court con- 
cluded they should not be extradited 
for the hijacking because it was 
“politically motivated,” and therefore 
exempt from extradition under the 
terms of a Franco-American treaty. 

Since that time, the four have been 
kept in a French prison awaiting trial 
for the hijacking. An international 
convention stipulates that when the of- 
fender is not extradited for a hijacking 
he or she will stand trial in the country 
where he or she was caught, even if the 
act was carried out elsewhere. This will 
be the first time that such a trial has 
ever taken place in France for an of- 
fence committed in another country. In 
this case, the militants will be on trial 
here for an act committed in the United 
States and in Algeria. This un- 
precedented trial — which the defense 
intends to turn into a trial of American 
racism — is expected to take place this 
autumn. 


Trumped-up Charges 

But the case of George Brown is 
more complicated than that’ of the 
others: the United States is demanding 
his extradition for so-called “common 
law offenses” in addition to the hijack- 
ing charge. The “common law 
charges” against Brown derive frornia 
prison sentence for robbery in New 
Jersey back in 1967. The police accused 
him of the robbery, which he denies 
having committed. The New Jersey 
police were looking for a culprit, he 
says, and decided to single him out 
because they could not find the man 
they were looking for and had to pro- 
duce a defendant. Any Black person 
was suspect under the circumstances. 

Not having the money to pay for a 
lawyer, Brown was inadequately 
“defended” by a court-appointed 
public defender and lost the case. 
While serving time in a New Jersey 
prison, he came into contact with the 
Black Muslims and Black Panthers and 
experienced a political awakening. He 
became a militant and subsequently 
escaped from prison in 1972, two and a 
half years before his five-year term was 
completed. 

While refusing to extradite Brown 
and the three others for the hijacking 
because their act was “politically 
motivated,” the French court recently 
handed down a decision favorable to 
extradition for the “common law of- 
fenses” in the case of Brown. 
Technically, the court’s decision con- 
stitutes only a “recommendation”; it is 
still up to the French Government to 
decide whether to carry out the extradi- 
tion. 

From New Jersey, Brown lived and 
worked in Detroit under an assumed 
name, Harold Singleton. He took part 
in the struggle against racism and 
against the war the U.S. was then wag- 
ing in Viet Nam. In Detroit he became 
friendly with three Black mili- 
tants — Melvin McNair, a deserter from 
the U.S. Army, Jean McNair, a 
schoolteacher, and Joyce Tillerson, a 
secretary— all natives of North 
Carolina. 

Brown again came under fire when 
STRESS (Stop the Robberies — Enjoy 
Safe Streets), a notoriously known 
police unit, falsely accused him of rob- 
bery, then shot him, nearly killing him. 
Brown was held in prison for five mon- 
ths, while awaiting trial. Finally, he 
was acquitted. Later, he testified 
against STRESS on local television and 
stated that the special racist police 
squad threatened to murder him. 
Under the circumstances, Brown and 
his three friends decided to hijack a 
plane and join the Black Panthers in 
Algiers. 

If Brown is forced to return to the 
U.S., there is no guarantee that he will 
not be tried again in the United States 
for the hijacking, since the American 
authorities have admitted in a letter to 
Brown that they do not accept the 
French court’s conclusion that it was 
“politically motivated.” The four 
Black militants have been supported by 


a wide spectrum. of f rench intellectuals 
and liberal groups. They have written 
their life story in prison and the book 
will soon be published in f rench by a 
Paris publisher. 


(See graphics.) 

Health Care Coalition 
Protests Cape Cod Hospital 


NEW YORK (LNS) — In such a well- 
known tourist resort as Gape Cod, 
Massachusetts, the summer is a time 
for sun and fun. But this year many 
year-round residents and summer 
visitors have other things on their 
minds. At the invitation of the Cape 
Cod Health Care Coalition they 
planned to gather for a three-day camp 
out and to stage a militant protest out- 
side the Cape Cod Hospital on Thurs- 
day, August 17 where a $125 per plate 
fund-raising dinner featuring 
millionaire celebrity Bob Hope was to 
be held. 

The coalition, a broad-based group 
of medicaid recipients, social service 
agencies, health care activists, and 
members of the Massachusetts 
Hospital Workers Union, Local 880, 
has been organizing for two years for 
better health care for the poor. 

The coalition has attacked the ad- 
ministration of Cape Cod Hospital for 
failing to meet the health needs of the 
Cape Cod community. And it has 
documented its criticisms. Official 
figures show that the hospital charges 
more for its services than any similar 
institution in southeastern 
Massachusetts. In addition, the 
hospital systematically discriminates 
against the poor. Doctors at Cape Cod 
Hospital, for example, refuse to treat 
medicaid recipients with eye problems. 

Sixteen months ago, the hospital 
promised the coalition it would provide 
space for a women’s clinic “in two 
weeks.” Although funds for the clinic 
and physicians and equipment are 
available, the hopital has yet to provide 
space. Thus women must travel 25 
miles to the nearest health clinic. 

While donors are dining and being 
entertained by Bob Hope at the 
hopital’s fund raiser, demonstrators 
planned to converge outside to protest 
the profits above people policy of the 
hospital. Hope raked in $25,000 for his 
appearance (well below the $2,000 a 
minute he charges “to talk” at “profit- 
making” institutions) and the hospital 
expected to clear $75,000. 

According to organizer Bill 
Pastreich, “We want the rich people 
who support the hospital to understand 
that they’re giving money to people 
who don’t care about the poor.” For 
the poor, he added, referring to the 
hospital’s plans to laugh it up with Bob 
Hope, “health care is no laughing mat- 
ter.” □ 
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Confessions of a “War Dog”: 
Zimbabwe Mercenary Speaks 


by Rene Buckmann 
Le Nouvel Observaleur/LNS 

From the Congo to Yemen, from 
Biafra to Benin, from Angola to the 
Comoro Islands in the Indian Oeean, 
they have been in on all the dubious 
battles, all the elandestine wars, all the 
paramilitary operations. As the West’s 
erusaders-come-lately, mercenaries lay 
claim to their nickname “War Dogs.” 
Fortunately, they are more often 
unemployed than they are in action. In 
the massacre trade there is competition 
and an off season. 

Tomorrow, no doubt, they’ll be 
back in Zaire’s Shaba Province, 
formerly Katanga. Recently 50 of them 
have just toppled a regime in the Com- 
oros, the very one they helped to install 
three years ago. Better yet, under the 
alias of “Colonel Said Mustapha 
Madhjou,’’ one of them, Bob Denard, 
formerly of Katanga and Yemen, has 
become a member of the new Politico- 
Military directorate which controls the 
courttry. 

Only yesterday, 60 of them, who had 
been recruited by Bob Denard’s thugs 
in Paris and Lyon, were fighting in 
Rhodesia on the side of Ian Smith’s 
troops against the nationalist guer- 
rillas. They left France for $1200 a 
month. By the beginning of June they 
had all returned because their salary 
had never come to more than $400. 
The French unit of the Rhodesian Ar- 
my has been dissolved. 

The majority of mercenaries who 
made up the unit are now in Paris look- 
ing for new contracts. One of them, 
we’ll call him X, recounts here his un- 
finished Rhodesian adventure and 
reveals the true face of the war which 
pits the defenders of one of the last 
white bastions of southern Africa 
against the nationalist guerrillas of the 
Patriotic Front. 

* * * 

First, why have you decided to do this 
interview? 

X: Because there are some things 
that I just wouldn’t stand for down 
there in Rhodesia. To be a mercenary, 
that’s a job. But, a cop, that’s another 
thing. And a murderer of civilians, 
that’s another thing again. Besides, I 
believe in keeping one’s word. Guys 
like Bob Denard don’t have no right to 
speak. They didn’t give a damn about 
us. We’ve got to make a living. We’re 
practically living off of our pocket 
money. No, I can’t forgive people like 
that. 

Is this why you came back to France? 

X: Yes, finally. But it wasn’t the on- 
ly reason. After awhile, after the hang- 
ings, after rifle-butting villagers in the 
mouth who were no more rebels than I 
was, I said to myself that deep down I 
was more on their side than I was on 
the side of the Rhodesian whites. 

Then, for you, the adventure is over? 

X: As far as Rhodesia and Denard 
are concerned, yes. The war, no, 
because that’s another thing. I don’t 


know what else to do with myself. 
Besides, in Paris, the truth is that I am 
not doing shit. I could find a job which 
pays $400-$500 a month but that 
wouldn’t interest me. I have no desire 
to bury myself at the age of 26. If 
something else comes up, I’ll go for 
sure. You know, there’s just no end to 
the number of missions that are in the 
planning stages and we all know one 
another; so you’re always on top of 
things. 

Mercenary Recruitment 
How were you recruited for Rhodesia? 

X: I had just spent four years as an 
enlisted man in a parachute regiment. I 
had no desire to take the training re- 
quired to become a junior officer. I 
don’t like to take courses or exams. I 
no longer had any desire to remain a 
simple soldier or a small-time junior 
officer. So I left the army at the end of 
my hitch and held a number of little 
jobs. I worked for the secret security 
and protected the majority parties [the 
political parties which make up the rul- 
ing majority in the French parliament]. 

When a person leaves the para 
[parachute regiments], he is im- 
mediately inserted into a series of jobs 
run by associations of former officers. 
You usually get a job on the recom- 
mendation of certain officers. We all 
end up in the same situation. Many of 
my buddies, who left the army at the 
same time that I did, joined the secret 
service of [French President] Giscard 
d’Estaing in 1974. 

I was recruited in November 1977. I 
had been looking for work and had 
told some friends I was looking. I was 
contacted by a buddy, a former 
parachutist like myself, who was work- 
ing for Bob Denard. He told me that 
perhaps there was something in the off- 
ing and advised me to get in touch with 
Roger B., a former member of a 
foreign battalion which had seen action 
in Indochina, who served as a lieute- 
nant to Denard. 

Roger B. was then working in a 
secret society that specialized in 
overseas operations. He told me, 
“There’s a mission in the Indian Ocean 
but they’ve finished recruiting for it. 
It’s too bad: there were $2,000 in it and 
a job with a fixed salary at the end. But 
I am going to put you on another mis- 
sion if you like. In any event, it will 
give you good training for later on.’’ 
He gave me a telephone number and a 
name: Michael D. 

So I got in touch with Michael D. He 
was very straight-forward about the 
nature of the work; a little less so when 
it came to money. He had been a 
mercenary in Angola. He’d worked 
down there for UNITA [a western- 
backed group which continues, with 
South African support, to fight against 
the Angolan government]. He told me 
that the job would be to serve in a 
French unit in the heart of the Rhode- 
sian Army. 

Were all the members of this battalion 
recruited in the same way as you were? 

X: No, not exactly. A few had been 
recruited by following up on what 


they’d seen in the want-ads. In October 
1977, France Hair published an ad of- 
fering “up and coming jobs overseas” 
to candidates “who were at least 22, 
preferably experienced junior- 
officers.” There was a telephone 
number to eall. The number was 
that of a jointly-owned syndicate 
in a large suite in Paris. In fact, when 
you called, you got the chief 
superintendent on the premises, who 
was Michael D., the guy from Angola. 

Finally, a third group was recruited 
indirectly through an Association of 
Parachutists. This association organiz- 
ed a dinner for the annual parachutists’ 
day. It also served as a way for 
parachutists to keep in touch with one 
another. Its headquarters was a can- 
teen where you could go have lunch 
and swap memories. There was a card 
index of members whom you could call 
upon when a “friend’’ was looking for 
some boys who could be tough at elec- 
tion time or when there was a strike 
that needed breaking. 

The South African Connection 

You had to get visas and passports, 
didn’t you? 

X: All that went very well. Michael 
D. obtained visas for all of us from the 
South African Embassy in 24 hours. 
He was in good with someone who 
worked at the embassy; everything 
went very quickly. I travelled to Zurich 
by train and we all left later on a flight 
booked on South African Airways. 
Michael D. had bought the tickets in 
Switzerland in such a way that we 
could neither sell them nor cash them 
in. Then we went to Johannesburg 
where we caught a connecting flight on 
Air Rhodesia for Salisbury. 

At the airport, military vehicles 
awaited us. They belonged to the First 
R.L.I. (Regiment of Light Infantry). 
They drove us to the Regiment’s camp 
at Cramborne, between the airport and 
the city. It was a huge camp, cut off 
from the road by a screen of trees 
which hid the buildings. 

The next day, equipment was 
distributed. Two sets of camouflage 
fatigues, a type of parka, a back-pack 
with frame, three pairs of boots, sports 
clothes, underwear, a flannel vest, a 
pullover, a camouflage helmet and a 
bush cap. No rifles. They would 
distribute them to us later. They were 
similar to French rifles in every way. 
There were no markings on the inside 
[which would indicate that they had 
been purchased outside of the 
“regular’’ channels. Also, that in the 
event of capture the arms could not be 
traced]. 

Your officers, were they French too? 

X: In a word, yes. . .The officer 
corps was made up of former 
mercenaries. The majority of the staff, 
at least a dozen, had seen action in 
Angola; the others, along with Denard, 
had taken part in the disastrous Benin 
mission [an attempted invasion and 
coup against the progressive govern- 
ment of that West African nation]. A 
good part of those who had been in on 
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the Benin job were now in Rhodesia. 

The two heads of the unit were Ma- 
jor Laviola and Major L’Assomption. 
Laviola is a former company sergeant- 
major in the French Army. He has lots 
of buddies in the National Front [an 
extreme right-wing political organiza- 
tion in France]. Major L’Assomption 
is also a former company sergeant- 
major. He has been a mercenary in 
many African countries. Before com- 
ing to Rhodesia, he was an officer in 
the palace guard of President Bongo of 
Gabon. 

There was also Commander Bessi, 
himself a veteran of Angola — in princi- 
ple, he was in charge of setting up an 
officers’ academy; and Captain 
Toumi, from the West Indies, was a 
veteran of the Congo and an old friend 
of Denard’s who had participated in 
the first Comoros coup, three years 
ago. He was second-in-command of 
the French unit, an organizer. He was 
the first black officer in the Rhodesian 
Army. 

And the troops? 

X: There was a little bit of 
everything. Some were there because 
they had gotten into trouble. Others, 
like myself, were there because all they 
knew how to do was to jump with a 
parachute and to follow orders and to 
enjoy doing both. Finally, others were 
there on a crusade of sorts. There were 
many militants from the National 
Front; a few had come by way of 
Lebanon, where they had fought 
alongside the Phalangists [one of the 
extreme right-wing Lebanese parties 
whose militia played a major part in 
the Lebanese civil war]. They were 
there to quash communism and smash 
Blacks. 

The average age was rather young, 
about 25 years. Some were former 
Legionnaires or parachutists. Others 
hadn’t even done a year of active duty. 
In fact, a good part of the unit was 
made up of men who hadn’t had any 
real experience. A few of them had 
worked in Lyons for the Security 
Agency there. They wore t-shirts with 
the logo of the Agency. 

At least 60% of the camp was made 
up of foreigners — Portuguese from 
Angola and Mozambique, New 
Zealanders, Australians, English, and 
American vets from Viet Nam. The 
Americans quickly took off. They were 
used to fighting in better conditions, 
with constant air support and logistics 
far superior to that of the Rhodesian 
Army. 

There were many South Africans. I 
discovered that South African soldiers 
did their military service by fighting in 
Rhodesia. But they were not organized 
into a South African unit. They were 
dispersed. Only the French constituted 
a separate unit, with its own special of- 
ficer corps. 

We stayed at the Cramborne camp 
for a couple of days until the main 
body of the French troops returned 
from the advance camp. They had 
returned specifically to settle the pro- 
blem of when they were to be paid. 
And we set out with them. 

Before leaving, we were ordered to 


fall in by fours and Major Laviola gave 
a short speech; “Although you are 
enlisted in the Rhodesian Army today, 
you are French, and in the battle which 
is taking place here against interna- 
tional communism you represent 
France. You are not here for the 
money, etc. . .” He concluded, 
“You’re leaving for the bush, and as 
you’ll see it’s quite difficult. You’ll 
have to grit your teeth. And now 
everybody into the ‘bahuts [Mercedes 
trucks used by the Rhodesian 
Army].’ ” 

Into the Field 

We rolled along for four or five 
hours toward the north-east, taking in 
the countryside, snapping photographs 
like tourists. At Mtoko, our opera- 
tional camp, they gave us barracks 
which were even more disgusting than 
the ones at Cramborne. Sheet-iron 
sheds. With us were the Rhodesian 
reserve units that were constantly com- 
ing and going. There was a high turn- 
over rate in this area. 

We spent two or three days in train- 
ing, learning to fire everything from 
the FAL rifle to the MAG machine 
gun. Then we went off on operations. 

They sent us out in sections, each be- 
ing responsible for a specified area. It 
was very close to the Mozambican 
border. We were under the orders of a 
corporal in a very mountainous region. 
We advanced without any specific ob- 
jective, at the discretion of the section 
chief. 

In the beginning, the orders had 
been very precise: always hold your 
FAL loaded, carry as many cartridges 
as you could, grenades without any na- 
tional markings of a type prohibited by 
the Geneva Convention. And Clay- 
more mines — antipersonnel cluster- 
bombs. Each one contains 700 little 
shards of steel which project to a 
radius of 60 degrees when it explodes 
on contact with another person. They 
can be deadly at 25 paces and are 
dangerous at over 75. They are very 
light, easy to carry and to place and 
you can join them together. They are 
placed practically all over. You can 
carry as many of them as you like. 

We carried out these routine opera- 
tions for a long time, without any real 
ambushes taking place, without even a 
shot being fired. 

Sometimes we conducted police 
operations. On information from the 
Special Branch — the intelligence ser- 
vice of the army — we surrounded a 
village and herded the women and 
children to one side, the men to the 
other. We searched every hut. We 
often found leaflets left by the libera- 
tion movements. One written in 
English, another in Shona or 
Matabele. In addition, sometimes we 
would find Mozambican money in 
small notes. 

People at whose homes we found 
something were considered potential 
terrorists or accomplices and arrested. 
I didn’t like these operations. To fight 
each other in the bush is one thing; but 
to kick these poor people or beat them 


unmercifully with the butt-end of a ri- 
fle simply to get them to leave their 
huts more quickly, that’s another 
thing. Suspected terrorists were handed 
over to the Special Branch which saw 
to it that they were made to talk. Any 
and all means were acceptable. Gegene 
used to burn their feet. Do I have to go 
on? 

Mozambique Invasions 
and Missionary Massacres 

Did you take part in any of the raids in- 
to Mozambican territory? 

X: No, but in training it was an- 
ticipated that our unit would parti- 
cipate in operations of this sort. The 
men who arrived before us told of their 
participation in the raid on the village 
of Chimoyo in Mozambique. They told 
us that they had fired on everything 
they had seen. The Rhodesian authori- 
ties have always maintained that this 
operation dealt a severe blow to the 
‘terrorists.’ But it was chiefly civilians 
who were massacred; the military 
equipment seized in the raid could not 
have armed more than a third of those 
killed or wounded! 

Do you think that the mine barrier be- 
tween Rhodesia and Mozambique is 
working? 

X: No, it’s extremely porous. The 
Rhodesians installed it in order to limit 
the entrance into Rhodesia of guerrillas 
from their bases in Mozambique and to 
check the flight of peasants. It is now 
estimated that 15 percent of the people 
who have left Rhodesia have returned 
as guerrillas. 

Did you get the impression that the 
Rhodesian Army was trained and 
equipped well enough to fight the guer- 
rillas? 

X: Without the shadow of a doubt. 
Their equipment is very light but ex- 
tremely efficient. Eland automatic 
machine guns [South African made], 
English Ferret armored trucks, 
[French] Allouette helicopters with 
Cessnas to back them up [also built in 
France], Dakotas, Canberras. One 
time, I saw two planes with delta- 
shaped wings, flying very fast in for- 
mation. They were Mirages, I am 
almost sure of it. I couldn’t tell if they 
had Rhodesian or South African mark- 
ings. In any case, they were intervening 
on behalf of the Rhodesian Army. 

The army is strong enough and well- 
trained. But they’ve mobilized so many 
of the country’s men that there are 
practically no more civilians. Those 
who are left are either old men or 
foreigners. Everyone is either at the 
front, in the Reserve Holding Unit, or 
the BSAP (British South African 
Police). In fact, the Rhodesian Army 
has lived in a state of emergency for 
five years. And their shock troops, like 
the Selous Scouts, the First RLI and 
the SAS are very sharp. 

Why are the Selous Scouts so feared? 

X: They’re a special unit. They 
undergo a rigorous training course. 
They learn the customs of the different 
tribes, their dialects, their habits. They 
also have intense training in individual 
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combat, survival out in the bush, and 
anti-guerrilla warfare. They’re a mixed 
unit, black and white. It’s the Selous 
who do most of the mopping up. No 
one knows much about them. They 
don’t say anything themselves. We 
don’t even know where their rear bases 
are. In case of an emergency, they’re 
picked up by the Alouettes or DC3’s. 
In all the time that I stayed in Mtoko, I 
never knew where the Selous Scouts 
would be coming from. 

It has been said that the Selous Scouts 
sometimes make especially horrible 
raids inside Rhodesian territory, raids 
which are subsequently attributed to 
the guerrillas? 

X: It’s true. In fact, I’ve been told 
of operations in the course of which 
Selous Scouts have disguised them- 
selves either as Mozambican soldiers or 
as guerrillas in order to attack 
villagers, travellers or religious mis- 
sionaries, for example, something 
which is very unpopular with a majori- 
ty of the population. This is one of the 
Rhodesians’ specialties. They are very 
high on psych warfare and they con- 
sider it one of their tasks to discredit 
the terrorists in the eyes of the 
civilians. They also consider defense of 
Rhodesian territory to entail “hot pur- 
suit” attacks against Mozambique, 
since Mozambique aids the ZANU 
guerrillas. 

In what frame of mind is the Rhode- 
sian Army? 

X: Very, very vigilant. Orders are 
simple: all persons spotted in an area 
where they should not be found must 
be removed from such a harmful posi- 
tion. Along the border with Mozambi- 
que, where the Helds are still mined, 
they shoot on sight. The orders are car- 
ried out to the letter. Among the 
French, there were a certain number 
who added to them. For example, in 
the base camp at Mtoko, there were 
some prisoners that we had doing hard 
labor. Men in the National Front, for 
example, used to beat them with the 
butt-end of their rifles. I even 
remember one day when a Rhodesian 
officer advised a Frenchman to cool 
it. . . 

What is the general attitude of the peo- 
ple living in the countryside? 

X: As soon as the soldiers arrive, 
fear. In fact, fear is permanent. Not 
everybody is thoroughly with the guer- 
rillas. The sympathy from which they 
benefit varies according to the tribes 
and also the chiefs. But everybody is 
afraid of the Rhodesian Army. 

Besides, more and more the Rhode- 
sians are locking up people from the 
countryside in what they call “pro- 
tected villages.” These are immense 
camps surrounded by barbed-wire and 
guarded by the military. Officially, this 
system is used to protect the villagers. 
Actually, it is designed to hinder in- 
filtration by the guerrillas, to prevent 
all contact between them and the 
population. 

The peasants can depart during the 
day to till the land but they must return 
by nightfall. Hut-to-hut searches are 
frequent and systematic. The police 
and army are omnipresent. There are 


more and more villages of this sort. In 
the area where I was stationed it seem- 
ed that there were at least 15 of them. 
Each of them contains several hundred 
persons. 

“Rhodesia Is Done For” 

And the attitude of white Rhodesians? 

X: Many have gone away. Especial- 
ly those who didn’t have a lot of 
money. Others are ready to sell their 
hide for a high price. They are armed 
to the teeth. In Salisbury it’s becoming 
vogue to wear a 357 Magnum on your 
belt or a U.S. carbine on your 
shoulder. In cars, they carry machine 
guns on their laps. 

They want to appear as having 
nerves of steel but I don’t think things 
are as rosy as they make them out to 
be. You have to realize what kind of 
life they have. The country is complete- 
ly besieged. To leave Salisbury, you 
have to wait for the hour when the con- 
voys set out. They leave twice a day, 
protected by armored Land Rovers and 
armed Leyland trucks. 

The large farms are protected by 
security firms — these firms provide 
patrols which are made up of former 
soldiers, recruited locally or in Europe, 
who have three or four Africans under 
their control. The smaller farms, too 
distant from any built-up areas, are 
protected by their owners. They are 
linked to a central warning station by 
radio and the farmers are allowed to 
buy large quantities of small arms and 
ammunition. 

Actually, there is a vast area where 
there is an absence of security. Once 
you leave the immediate surroundings 
of the garrisons, the country is no 
longer safe. Rhodesians don’t talk 
about it but there have been terrorist 
raids within three miles of Salisbury. 
While I was there, there were killings 
during the course of guerrilla raids 40 
miles from Salisbury. After the 
discovery of arms caches, it has been 
estimated that there are close to 8,000 
guerrillas operating iti the periphery of 
Salisbury. In comparison to what I 
have heard, I found the guerrilla’s 
potential to fight to be very high, much 
better than what we have been told. 
And I am sure that it is rising. 

Even in Salisbury itself, the at- 
mosphere is tense. Just recently, the 
police completely cordoned off a part 
of the black quarter — where they warn- 
ed us against taking walks — and 
started house-to-house searches. They 
often find arms. In the open country, 
we know that the guerrilla groups are 
directed by a political commission 
which alone knows the location of all 
the arms caches. 

I’ve often heard it said that Blacks in 
Rhodesia have the highest standard of 
living in all of Africa. This is 
debatable. I think that a number of 
them would agree to get by on less in 
exchange for an end to hostilities. They 
are constantly called monkeys and 
everything is a pretext for insults. If a 
\ waiter isn’t fast enough or if he is 
clumsy, he is a monkey. Cars in which 
Blacks are riding are systematically 


searched while whites pass through 
police check-points at their leisure. It is 
forbidden for Blacks and whites to ride 
the same bus or go to the same toilet. 
Blacks and whit.es lead completely 
separate lives. In effect, it’s apartheid. 
After what I saw, what with the com- 
bativeness of the guerrillas, I think the 
Rhodesians are done for. 

And what about you and the other 
mercenaries? What do you plan to do? 

Many of us had plans of working for 
UNITA in Angola. There was a con- 
tact at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Salisbury. Others were looking to go to 
South Africa. I even kept the name of 
the official recruiter for the South 
African Army: Brigadier-General 
W. R. Jordan, 808 South Port, Kyrkby 
St., Johannesburg. And it appears that 
[Zaire’s western-backed president] 
Mobutu is recruiting for the Shaba. 
I’ve heard that he is offering out- 
rageous salaries, but if he changes his 
mind I’ll go. There is also talk of work 
in the Indian Ocean. After the Com- 
oros, there is something being planned 
for the Seychelles. □ 

(Conversation recorded by Rene 
Backmann. Translated from Le 
Nouvel Observateur for LNS by Peter 
Gribbin.) 


FBI Targets Gays in Ann Arbor 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The FBI 
recently admitted that during 1970 and 
1971, it spied on Ann Arbor’s Gay 
Liberation Front (GLF), a recognized 
University of Michigan organization. 

Among the 25 pages of released 
documents were teletypes from a 
Detroit Special Agent to FBI head- 
quarters concerning GLF activities. 

The first teletype noted that GLF 
was composed of “both ‘gaye’ [sic] 
and ‘straight’ persons working toward 
legalization of homosexuality,” and 
described GLF as politically oriented 
toward the New Left. The documents 
reveal that the FBI had several in- 
formers, with one identified as “well 
placed.” 

On June 17, 1970, the Detroit FBI 
office advised Headquarters that it 
would “through sources, follow ac- 
tivities of this group to determine 
whether it becomes a viable New Left 
organization of the University of 
Michigan.” 

Although later documents claim FBI 
surveillance of the gay community 
ceased in 1971, when the FBI sup- 
posedly concluded that GLF was just a 
“social” organization, gay activists in 
Ann Arbor dispute this claim. Long 
after 1971, for example, the FBI 
scoured the Ann Arbor gay community 
searching for radical lesbian fugitives 
Katherine Powers and Susan Saxe. □ 

(Information from Michigan Coalition 
to End Government Spying.) 
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